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OUGIN AND CHAMCTEEISTICS OF THE POPULATION IN THE COUNTIES OF 

DOWN AND ANTEIM. 

(Continued from page 26,) 

VI. CONDITION OP THE COUNTY BEFORE THE PLANTATION OF ULSTER. 

Sm John Davies, adopting in his enthusiasm, a quotation slightly varied from the Latin Vulgate, 
declares that "the description of the land of Canaan, in the eighth of Deuteronomy, doth in every part 
agree with Ireland, being f Terra rivorum, aquarumque, et fontiuni; in ciVjus eampis, etmontibus, 
erumpunt fluviorum abyssi ; terra frumenti, et hordei; terra lactis, et mellis; ubi absque ulla penu- 
ria concedes panem tuum, et rerum abundantia perpueris?" a It was not difficult to perceive, even 
in the earliest years of the seventeenth century, that it was a country for which nature had done much, 
though art and industry were little practised ; and a man who possessed great discernment of its 
capabilities probably mingled a little of his hopes of the future with his estimate of the present. At 
all events, an error of a similar kind is committed by many among ourselves, who judge of a past 
condition of society by a standard that applies only to the present- When we look, from an eleva- 
tion, at the country which for many miles is all under cultivation, with comfortable houses, blooming 
orchards, regular hedge -rows, and good roads interspersed, we are disposed to forget that some of 
these existed in a very inferior degree only fifty years ago, and others not at alL At the close of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, and beginning of that of James I, various causes had contributed to reduce the 
north of Ireland, and not the north only, to a pitiable condition. The customs of the native Irish- 
were unsuited to produce a generation of "prosperous gentlemen ;" the English and Scotch in their 
immigrations looked more to the rapid acquirement of a share of existing property than to the slow in- 
crease of national wealth; and seldom were famine, pestilence, and the sword, all absent at the same time. 
It is scarcely credible that a country which had been nominally owned by England since the time of 
Henry II, should have remained so much in its condition of original semi-barbarism. The labour 
of conquest was " never ending still beginning ;'' and the utter insecurity of property naturally para- 
lysed industry and enterprise. Large districts, therefore, had retrograded in wealth, comfort 3 and 
intelligence ; and population had become greatly diminished. 

aDeut. -mi. 7-9. " A, land of water, of ^fountains and depths that spring, out of valleys and hills"; a land of 
wheat, and barley, and Tines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates, a land of oil, olive, and honey; a land .wherein 
thou ehalt eat "bread without scarceness, thou shalt not laok any thing in it; a land whose stones aye iron, and 
out of whose hills thou mayest dig "brass." 
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One valuable authority, accessible to every reader, is Camden, whose "Britannia" was first pub- 
lished in 1586. He had less assistance from previous writers, in the materials for his account of 
Ireland, than for those of England and Scotland ; he, therefore, took advantage of the latest official 
information, and, no doubt, sought personal intercourse with those who were minutely 'acquainted 
with the scenes of which he treated. His account of our own district has not been always re- 
ceived as correct ; but it has been confirmed in the most satisfactory manner by a totally independent 
authority, the MS. of Dean Dobbs, published by Dubourdieu in 1812. This is supposed to have 
been written about 1598 ; and, from internal evidence, it is clear that that date is not much in error 
These two authorities give us a picture of Down and Antrim by which our own sketch is guided; 
and their joint testimony is confirmed by less formal statements and brief allusions in various other 
writers. 

To commence with authorities still later than these, Bankes, whose immense folio was issued about 
1TB 6, says of the whole county Antrim, "it consists chiefly of bogs and marshes; but those parts 
which are cultiyated are tolerably fertile." We cannot reasonably doubt the correctness of the for- 
mer statement, from what we know of the present condition of the county ; especially when we con- 
sider what a large amount of bog was converted into arable land, in one of the very best parts of it, 
and since the commencement of the present century . b The character of the county Down is not very 
flattering either, for at a late period also, viz. — in 1691, Laurence Eochard writes of it, that "it 
is very fertile, though in some places encumbered with woods and bogs." It is to be observed, how., 
ever, that he described the country as it stood before the contests of the revolution, not after; and 
that the increasing familiarity with Irish affairs enabled him to bring his information down to the period 
that he wished. The following is a more detailed account, from north to south of the district under 
review, in which very little more has been required than to express the names of places, which the 
writers employ, in terms familiar to the modern reader. 

The extent of the district called the "Glynnes" has been noticed, p, 23 ; it is described as having "few 
inhabitants." This is accounted for by its elevation, which makes great part of it inaccessible, even if 
it were not naturally sterile. The old road along the shore, 'which constituted the leading thorough- 
fare till within the last few years, still exists ; and it never fails to excite the wonder of the stranger how 
a* path so difficult to follow could be of any material use in promoting intercourse. 

On the western side of the hills, or in Dunluce and Kileonway, the county was " strong but with 
few people." The former term applies to the elevated portion, the latter to the whole of it. It ap- 
pears, however, that the bogs and woods, on the right as well as on the left bank of the Bann, afforded 
great shelter to rebels and freebooters whom it was difficult or impossible to dislodge. These consist- 



b Dubonr&ieu's Antrim, II. 314. 

c "An exact description of Ireland, Chorograpliically surveying all its Provinces and Counties/' with maps 
ana a Gazetteer of places* 
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ed in part of the native Irish, but mainly of Scotch islanders ; and the nuisance extended almost 
from Toome to Coleraine. One of the early editors of Camden says in his notes, that the " King 
graciously purposes a civil plantation of those unreforrned and waste parts." 

The more level country comprised in the Baronies of Upper and Lower Antrim was held by various 
tribes, occasionally at war with their neighbours or each other ; and that which is now Upper Toome, 
being covered with bogs and forests to the water side, was a stronghold to its inserupulous chieftain. 
His territory lay on both sides of the Bann, so that when pressed on one side he easily retreated to 
the other. 

The condition of Island Magee was characteristic of the times. Though naturally fertile, and, un- 
like the other districts quite free from wood, it was " all waste." 

The whole of that which is now Upper and Lower Massareene, part of Upper Belfast, and the 
northern part of Lower Iveagh, form an extensive tract of great fertility and beauty at the present 
day; but the waters of the Lagan and its tributaries, not being confined within convenient limits, 
naturally produced marshes and bogs, and the natural fertility of the soil covered the greater part with 
timber. Accordingly, the description of it is contained in such expressions as the following, " much 
incumbered with woods and boggs," — " a very fast country, full of wood and bog/ 5 — and — " a very 
fast woodland." 

The country lying between the Upper Bann, Lough Neagh, and the Lagan, including the greater 
part of the modern Tullylish and Donaghcloney, is described in similar language, ' a very fast coun- 
try of wood and bogg." 

It is probable that the greater part of Iveagh (Upper and Lower) was in a more available condi- 
tion, for nothing is stated respecting the difficulties of its surface. Magennis, the owner of it was in 
friendly alliance with the English, yet his sister was married to O'Neill of Tyrone; and the number 
of both horse and foot, which he could command on any emergency, was equal to one third of that for 
the whole county of Antrim. 

Kinelarty was "likewise a woodland and bogg;" Dufferin was a woody vale," or "for the most 
part woody;" and Upper and Lower Oastlereagh "for the most part a woodland," or li a woody 
country." 

The southern part of the peninsula of Ardes is represented as " a fertile champion country," and the 
north as "a champion" or " fertile land." It appears, however, that there was "a flat boggy plain 
in the middle, of about twelve nrles long." 

Lecale is represented as a rich soil, and, like Island Magee, tree from trees. The latter fact is 
probably accounted for by its having been inhabited, more or less, by English settlers for several 
centuries. 

The lordships of Newry and Mourne, were " almost waste" a very few years before the close of the 
sixteenth century ; and Camden speaks of the Upper Bann rising in <{ the solitude of the mountains of 
Mourne," 
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In corroboration of this account it may "be added, that the whole of Antrim contained hut one 
respectable town; the description of the remainder, by every writer, referring only to districts of open 
country. " Carriekfergus is the only town in the shire," says the writer of theDobbs M.S. ; and Oani- 
clen, speaking of Antrim, says ir ifc is a small town, only remarkable for giving name to the shire," 
The only castles wardable were those of Belfast and Edenduff-carrick (Shane's Castle) ; while that of 
Larne, and two others, were in ruins. And in an age when every male capable of bearing arms was 
reckoned among fighting men, the available force of the whole county could only be estimated at 
about 260 horse and 640 foot. At the present time, an equal number could be produced by the least 
important baronial division, or by some of the larger parishes. In Down there were three towns, New- 
ry, Downpatrick and Ardglass ; and in the neighbourhood of Strangford Lough there were three cas* 
ties, Strangford, Scattery, and Kinghaddy. In other parts of the county there were those of Green- 
castle, Narrow "Water, Dundrum and Castlereagh. This county could send into the field 280 horse 
and 1420 foot, a force nearly twice as strong as that of Antrim, but small when compared with its 
great extent. At this time, too, Down comprehended some of the best districts of modern Antrim 
a fact which, accounts in part for their relative strength. 

VII r POSITION 01 ANCIENT DISTRICTS, 

The histories of an earlier period mention few of the names of places with/which we are familiar; 
and in attempting to identify the ancient districts with modern ones, we are usually at fault. For 
tins there are two reasons : first, that except where great natural divisions occurred, — such as a lake, 
a river, or a ridge of hills —there were usually no formal boundaries assigned; and second, that the 
conventional limits, sufficiently well known in general, were contracted, expanded, or shifted in any 
direction, according to circumstances. There is, therefore, not only naturally but necessarily, a cer- 
tain amount of indistinctness in the geographical allusions ; and this is particularly noticeable in our own 
days of rigid topographical exactness, when every square yard of ground is assignable to some civil or 
ecclesiastical district. "When an uncivilized tribe roamed generally over an area of twenty or thirty 
square miles, tending their flocks, and calling the land by the name of their leader, it is clear that the 
common occurrences of victory or defeat, increase or diminution, must have altered the limits of the 
districts currently assigned to them. " 

Speed's map of "Ulster, which was engraved in 1610, was one of great merit in its day. It was cot 
pied at once by continental geographers who aimed at minute accuracy, and Camden's description 
shared the same fate. a It is still valuable to those who treat of the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
and, notwithstanding some instances of a trifling nature, confirms the verbal accounts already alluded 
to. 

According to it, the County Antrim had the river Bann for its western boundary, from Lough 



*>& Gf. " Joanais Junssonii Novas Atlas." Tomus Quartus, fob Amstolodami, 1GS9, 
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Neagh to tlie sea, thus including the "Liberties of Coleraine." But the southern boundary diverged 
northerly from the Lagan, a little above Belfast, and reached the shore of Lough $eagh near the 
place called Crurnlin-Water-Foot ; thus giving to the county Down the whole of Upper Masserene, 
and part of Upper Belfast. This county was still further enlarged'by the addition of a considerable 
district of the modern Armagh; 

This, however, was the result of an early attempt to reduce all Ulster to shire ground \ and both 
Down and Antrim were soon after brought within then* present limits. 

At an early period of the English possession an English colony settled near the mouth of the Bush, 
and at certain points along the coast near the Giants' Causeway. They built castles and cultivated lands; 
and the low lying district on both sides of the Bush, including parts of Dunluce and Gary, was called the 
Barony of Tuseard. The followers of Hugh Boy O'Neill dispossessed them, and at the close of the 
sixteenth century this district was known as the Boute. A presbytery, in connection with the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, is called by this name j and the conventional limits of the district may 
be inferred generally from the post towns of the congregations that concentrate there : they are 
Ballyeastle, Ballymoney, Bushmills, and BervocL Like every district of the kind, it had a cap- 
tain or principal person to whom the fighting-men were obedient; it was probably in a similar state 
of society that the ancient title of " captain of a parish" originated in the Isle of Man. 

Lower or North Glandeboy extended from the southern limits of the county to the Boute, having 
the Glynnes on the east and the Bann on the west. It comprehended, therefore, the modern ba- 
ronies of Belfast, Antrim, and Toome, over which the MacQuillans, MacGennises, O'Neills, and 
others, had spread themselves* Some of the mongrel Scots wrested a portion of it which lay between 
the Bann and the Maine, in the modern Toome ; and giving the name of their leader to that and an 
adjoining district in Tyrone, called the whole Bryan GarrogVs country. 

Upper or South Olandeboy altered its limits at various times. The term was first applied to the 
northern part of the peninsula of the Ards, when Hugh Boy's followers drove the English settlers to 
the south or point of it, thence called the Little Ards. Subsequently, the North was called by way of 
contrast the Great Ards, and the then South Clandeboy was employed to denote the country that 
" reacheth from the Buhryn to Knockfergus." It gave the title of Viscount to James Hamilton, 
whose activity during the reign of James YL of Scotland, was rewarded after the union of the crowns \ 
and when the title became extinct more than half a century after, a member of the same family, Vis- 
count Limerick, was created Baron Olandeboy, This title also became extinct in 1798 ; — in 1800 
the creation of the present Irish peerage, Baron Bufferin and Clandeboy took place ; and so recently 
as 1850, the present peer has been elevated to the peerage of the United Kingdom, under the title of 
Baron Olandeboy. Though the name of the district has thus been used four times in the peerage 
within 131 years, the district itself has no official existence, and is hardly known,- even conventionally,' 
to the inhabitants. Lord Bufferin has, however, with much good . taste,' lately named his residence 
Clandeboy House, instead of Ballyleidy, .■ named from a 'to.wnland*. 
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Killultaghj is represented in 1598 as u as bordering upon Lough Eaghe ana uiandbrassil" ; and in 
Speed's map it occupies the position of the modern Aghalee, Aghagallon and Ballinderry, between the 
Lagan river and the lake. In 1691 it is enumerated as one of the baronies of Antrim, to which it 
then belonged ; and "both Upper and Lower Masserene are omitted ; it is evident, therefore, that 
it was then co-extensive with them. Its official existence is now merely as a manor, the general ex- 
tent of which is coincident with the Marquis of Hertford's estate. It includes the town of Lisburn, 
and possesses some peculiar privileges connected with it. The district which gave origin to the 
name is now a townland of less than 700 acres in extent, in the parish of Ballinderry. Its forma 
name is Berrykillultagh, though popularly abridged; and a respectable mansion, now a farm-house^ 
commanding an extensive prospect, is known as Killultagh House. This district gave the Irish title 
of Viscount to Sir Edward Conway in 1626 ; but it and other honours expired at the death of his 
grandson, Earl Conway, in 1683. Popham Seymour and his brother Francis, who were cousins to 
the Earl through their respective mothers, inherited the estates in succession, in accordance with the 
will of the late Earl, greatly to the annoyance of those who possessed naturally the blood of the Con- 
ways, as did Sir Arthur Kawdon, Bart., grandfather to the first Lord Moira, Francis Seymour having 
assumed the name and arms of Conway, was created a peer both of England and Ireland in 1703; the 
title, in the latter case, being Baron Conway of KiHultagh, now merged in the superior dignity of 
Marquis of Hertford. 

Kilwarlin is frequently spoken of in connection with Killultagh. b It was " bounding upon, Kill- 
ulfco," the Lagan river flowing between ; and according to Speed it had the modern Lough Beg on 
its west. He has, however, misplaced the lake of that name, which lies on the parochial boundary 
"between G-lenavy and Ballinderry, (not the Lough Beg at Toome, north of Lough Neagh) ; and under 
the name of Lough Byle reaches it till in a straight line between Bonochelon, (Bonaghcloncy,) and 
Blare. (Blaris)! In 1598, Kinelarty lay "between Kilwarlin and Le Cabell;" the district must 
therefore have embraced the greater part of Lower Iveagh. Buring the contested county elections 
in the close of the last century, it was regarded as co-extensive with Lord Bownshire's home 
estate, and the term "the Kilwarlin estate" is still occasionally heard. Within the last thirty 
years the understanding was, that Kilwarlin corresponded with the Bownshire property west of 
Hillsborough 5 and a Roman Catholic chapel built just within those limits, is called, in the Report 
of the Commissioners for Public Instruction, 1834, the chapel of Kilwarlin. At the present 
day, very few would recognise the propriety of the name. It is now popularly almost confined 
to five contiguous townlands: three in the parish of Hillsborough, one in Moira, and one in 
Blaris. This district is mentioned in two inferior titles of the Marquis of Bownshire, whose 
ancestor was created Baron Hill of Kilwarlin in 1717, and Viscount Kilwarlin in 1751, From 
the fact of the latter title being merged in superior ones, it is rarely used in reality. It was, 

i> Supra Promore, ad lacua Eaugh raarglaem, Kilulto stKilwamy. eylvis et paludibus impeditiorea." 
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however, 'held by Arthur, (afterwards second Marquis,) from 3rd March 1753, to 19th August 1789* 
and hy a son of the present Marquis for a few days, in June, 1841, 

Glanhrassil is in some degree connected with Down, for a part of it formerly lay within the limits 
of that county, though the greater part was situated in Armagh 3 about the mouth of the Upper Banm 
It is alluded to in song by Sir Walter Scott , c and associated with districts well known in Down. It 
gave the title of Earl on two occasions, to the family of James Hamilton of Clandeboy, i. e. in 1647 
and 1756 ; and at this moment, the title by .which the Earl of Roden, -great grandson of the last 
Earl, sits in the House of Lords, is Baron Clanbrassil, conferred in 1821. 

THI. THE PLANTATION 01 ULSTER. 

Before the death of Queen Elizabeth, King James of Scotland, in anticipation of the union of the 
crowns, had turned his attention anxiously to Ireland. He had succeeded in quelling the fierce spirit of 
the Border people, and he hoped, no doubt, to be able to increase peace and prosperity in Ireland also. 
This was impossible without good laws ; but laws themselves, unless they are obeyed, are of little avail. 
Sir John Bayies, whose service in . Ireland began in 1603, published his " Discovery of - the True 
Causes, &c., ,5fl in 1612, in which he traces former errors and contemporary misfortunes to their true 
source. He shows that the nominal possessors of land were too few in number, " all Ireland having 
been cantonized among ten persons of the English nation ;" and that the Irish customs or laws, — such 
as elective chieftainship, 15 and the arbitrary division of the lands among all the males by the chief, — 
were difficulties quite insuperable in the way of progress. " This is the true reason" he adds, " why 
Ulster and all the Irish counties are found so waste and desolate at this day ; and so would they con- 
tinue to the world's, end, if these customs were not abolished by the law of England,' 5 

In 1604 Sir Arthur Chichester was appointed Lord Deputy, and, with the intermission of a single 
year, he continued in this important position till 1614. In July 1607,'; he determined to make a 
judicial progress through "the wastest and wildest parts of all^he north," viz. :— the counties of Ca- 
van, Monaghan, and Fermanagh, and Sir John Davies was associated with him in his expedition. — 
Sir John has left us an account of it in a letter to the Earl of Salisbury, then Secretary of State* 
The district was almost destitute, even of villages; the Lord Deputy and all his retinue were obliged 
to encamp in the open country ; it was scarcely possible to obtain a passage for such carriages as were 

c " Once again,— but how changed since my wan- formed and ingraven a foot, which they say was the 

d'rings began, — measure of their first Captained foot,, whereon bee 

I have heard the deep voice of the Lagan and Bann, ' standing, receives an oath to preserve all the auncient 

And the pines of Clanbrassil resound to the roar, former customes of the countrey inviolable, and to de- 

That varies the echoes off fair Tullaniore" liver up the succession peaceably to his Tanist, and then 

Return to Ulster, hath a wand delivered unto him by some whose proper 

a " A Discovery of the true Causes why Ireland was office that is : after which descending from the stone, he 

never entirely subdued, till the beginning of his Majes- turneth himselfe round, thrice forward, and thrice back- 

ty's Keign." ward." Spencer's View of the State of ^Ireland. — The stone 

b " They use to place him that shall be their Captaine, at which the O'Neill was installed, whose rule extended 

upon a stone alwayes reserved for that purpose, and placed over Down and Antrim, was situated near Stewartstown, 

commonly upon a hill. In some of which I hwve seen about the position of Bauyneclog. 
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indispensable ; and many of the poorest people had not abandoned the habits of dress and appearance* 
which earned for them the name of "the Wild Irish, 550 It was evident, therefore, that a greater as^ 
similation of the country to England was not only desirable but absolutely necessary. 

Of several plans which were proposed for the "planting" or colonising of Ulster, by people from 
G-reafc Britain, that of the Lord Deputy himself was adopted. " No body better knew the territories 
to be planted," says Cartel "the situation of every part thereof, the state and condition of the na- 
tives, as well as the pretensions and expectations of the Irish chiefs ; so that none could be better 
qualified, either to propose a scheme for the plantation- that would be practicable, or to see it executed^ 
so as to make it effectual,"- The following is a brief outline of it. (1) To create a numerous body 
of respectable proprietors instead of a few large possessors, the allotments were of three kinds, 2000 
acres,* 3 1500, and 1000 j half of each district consisting of the smallest class of sections. (2) Plant- 
ers of the first class were required to build each a castle and bawn f within four years ; to plant within 
three years 48 able bodied men, natives of Great Britain ; 600 acres were to bo kept as a demesne round 
the castle, and the rest to be divided, in stated proportions, among farmers, artificers, and labourers * 
they were all to be well armed and to reside in towns and villages. The conditions for those of the 
second and third class were the same in spirit but different in detail ;. the former, for example, were 
required to build a strong house of brick or stone, with a bawn, in two years, and the latter a bawn 
only. (8) Though, in practice, people classify themselves, it was not thought desirable to separate 
the English and Scotch; but the Britons generally were kept distinct from the Irish, " as well for 
their greater security as to preserve the pttrity of the English language." (4) The previous offences 
of the Irish chieftains were overlooked, and a fair proportion of the grants were given them, with 
special authority to employ natives of the Eoman Catholic religion in their service. It was thought 
that in this way they would be encouraged, and that they would necessarily profit by good example. 
Officers who had served in Ireland also received special encouragement, They were expected to occu- 
py positions of the greatest danger ; and in return a small military force was granted them till the 
country became more settled. (5) Surveys were made, and the most suitable places for bridges, fer- 
ries, towns, castles^ &c, were carefully noted. (6) To remedy the evils in the church, which Sir 

c iC They have another custom from the Scythians, the a History of the Life of James, Duke of Ormond, 1, 16\ 
wearing of Mantles and long Glibbes, which [Latter] is a 

thicke curled hush of haire, hanging downe over their ° The land measure which is still known as " Xrish 

eyes, and monstrously disguising them, which are both Plantation Measure," containing' 49 square yards in the 1 

bad and hurtMl. * ^ The Glibbes are fitmaskes for perch, instead of Blfc was adopted at this time. It was 

a ihiefe, For whensoever he hath run himself into that intended as a compensation for" portions of ground not 

peril of law, that he will not be knowne, he either cut- easily reclaimable. 
teth of his glibbe quite, by which he becommeth. nothing 

like himself e, or pulleth it so low downe over his eyes, f A strong enclosure, to protect cattle and other pro- 

that it is very hard to discerne his theevish countenance. perty. At -first the bawns were usually of timber, but 

* * ., Tne commoclitie of the Mantle doth not coun- they were occasionally stone walls and these were some- 

tervaile the discommoditie ; for the inconveniences which times fortified. Hamilton's Bawn in Armagh gave nanus 

thereby doe arise, are much more many ; for it is a to a village, and was the scene of a poem by Swift, 
fit house for an outlaw, a meet bed for a rebel, and an 
apt cloke for a theife," Spencer' 'a View* 
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John Babies and others had described in such strong terras, g the various divisions, especially those of the 
largest class, were erected into parishes ; and it was stipulated that churches should he erected and 
sufficient land set apart for a glebe. 

Though the plan of the plantation was agreed upon in 1609, and Sir John Dayies reports, in 1810, 
that a certain part of it had been carried into effect, it is clear that the' King and the more intelligent 
people of the nation continued to attach considerable importance to it. This is evident from the in- 
stitution of the Baronetcy, in England in 1611, and in Ireland in 1619, The Letters Patent re- 
hearse that it was "to promote the plantation 11 of the Kingdom of Ireland, and chiefly of the ample 
and celebrated province of Ulster, and to establish that it should more and more flourish, not only by 
the sincere culture of religion, civil humanity, and probity of morals, but also from the affluence of 
riches, and plenty of every thing that can either adorn or make happy a commonwealth." Among 
several directions respecting the order, it was decreed that the English " Baronets and their descend- 
ants^ shall and may beare, either in a canton in their coate of armes, or in an inseutchion, at their 
election, [i.e. according to then- choice] the Armes of Ulster— that is in a field argent, a hand geules, 
or a Bloody Hand." j The same rights were afterwards granted to the Baronets of Ireland ; and, to 
show the precise terms upon which the dignity might be obtained, commissioners were appointed to 
select from candidates with certain qualifications. These were, (1) a present payment of a sum 
sufficient to maintain thirty soldiers in Ireland for three years, at the rate of eight pence per day, k (2) 
that each should have an income from landed properties of the annual value of £1000, of which one 
third might be in reversion • and (S) the paternal grand-father at least must have been entitled to 
bear arms. The proportion of Baronets in the two counties of Down and Antrim was unusually 
small; for during the seventeenth century we find only the names of Rawdon of Moira,, JVIacDon- 
nellof the G-lynnes (162T-1791), Magill of Gilhall, (1680-1701), and Ward of Killileagh (1682-91); 
Other Baronets have been prominently connected with the counties, as Bateson of Moira, and Blun- 
dell of Dundrum ; or have been more recently created, as Johnston of Gilford, and the Macnaghtens 
of Bushmills *, but to these the present remarks do not refer. 

The Plantation of Ulster is commonly said to have embraced only six counties, — Cavan, Ferman- 
agh, Armagh, Donegall, Tyrone, and Berry, — because almost the whole of these had been forfeited 
in consequence of the previous rebellion. Probably the settlement of Monaghan, by the Lord Deputy 

s"For the churches,' they are for the most part In before it was adopted as the arms of Ulster. Spencer 

ruins ; such as were presented to be in reparation are speaking of battle-cries, says "they imder O'Xeall cry 

covered only with thatch, But the incumbents, both par- Laundargabo, that is the bloody hand, -which is O'Neales 

sons and vicars, did appear to be such poor ragged igno- badge." The hand is now universally emblazoned as a 

rnnt creatures, as we could not esteem any of them|worthy sinister one, but there is reason to believe that, as origin- 

of the meanest of those livings, albeit many of thorn are ally borne by the O'Neills, it was a dexter one. See 

not worth above 40s. per annum." Brown's Baronetage^ Appendix. 

11 " De plantation© regni nostri Hiberniae, &c. k £1095. 

i In practice, the Baronets only take advantage of the * These Baronetcies were afterwards merged in the 

privilege. peerage ; the first is still, possessed by the Marquis of 

i This was the standard of the O'Neills for centuries Hastings. 
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in person, in 1607, was regarded as sufficient for that shire. At all events, the counties with which 
we are concerned, Down and Antrim, are not prominently mentioned in connexion with the Planta- 
tion scheme ; though it is, also, evident that they were not excluded from it. It must he borne in 
mind that it was only in the "escheated" lands that the re-distribution took place ; but that the 
grants which had previously been made to loyal subjects remained, as most of them do to the present 
hour, undisturbed. In Down, the forfeited lands extended from Clanhrassil on the west, across the 
territories of Kilwarlin, Iveagh, Kinelarty, and South Olandeboy ; and embraced also the greater part, if 
not the whole, of the Ards. These were the lands which had been directly subject to O'Neill or his 
tributary captains; but Newry and Mourne, for the improvement of which Sir Nicholas Bagnall had 
made great exertions, were undisturbed; as was also Lecale, which had been received in exchange by 
the Earls of Kildare. In Antrim, in like manner, the forfeited lands included Killultagh, North 
Olandeboy, Island Magee, Brian Carrogh's country and a portion of the Eoute, The whole county 
was near being involved ; but the brother of Sorley Boy MacDonnell [yellow Charlie] slew O'Neill 
by a stratagem, and the lands, which the family had acquired, descended peaceably to the Earls of 
Antrim. From this date, the districts which had been the worst became the best. They were Med 
with a population of Anglo-Saxon origin; and though the original fountain had sent forth two 
streams, each of which possessed qualities of its own, their confluence in this new land was unattended 
by shock or disaster, but tended, on the contrary, to diffuse wealth and prosperity* 

Though the principles of the Plantation, as sketched by Sir Arthur Chichester, were strictly car- 
ried out, there was, from time to time, a great departure from the details. In certain circum stances, 
for example, larger tracts were granted to individuals ; and these being increased by subsequent for* 
feitures in 1641 or 1690, by inheritance, by purchases, or by mere occupation, assumed the form of 
modern estates. Most of our peerage families belong to this fortunate class ; while among the county 
magistrates and lesser gentry of Ulster, we find the descendants of the adventurers, servitors, and 
other planters, who retain their ancestral grants to the present hour. And after all the changes that 
have taken place, during an eventful period, and in the lapse of two centuries and a-half, the outline 
of the territorial arrangement is visible in our present structure* A largo number of parishes and 
townlands bear some fixed relation to the' unit of 500 Irish acres ; the former in general consist of 
several such units, and the latter of a fractional part of one, 

We now proceed to show the peculiar locality occupied by each set of people, native and foreign j 
distinguishing, as far as possible, the original elements of the Plantation from the numerous Protes* 
tant accessions at subsequent periods, 



